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EXPOSITION 

OF TJIK 

OBJECT AND PLANS OF THE AMERICAN UNION 

ron THE 

RELIKF AND IMPROVEMENT OF THE COLORED RACE. 



The American Union for the lieJief and Improvement of the 
Colored Race, was formed on the 14th day of January, 1835, by a 
Convention of more than one hundred genilerhen, assembled in the 
city of Boston, from ten different states. It was 'formed in conse^ 
quence of extensive correspondence and conference among intelligent 
friends of the Co'ored Race, and in the devout hope of contributing 
something to that great design in which all truly Christian enter- 
prises unite and centre, the design of healing the miseries of a mis- 
erable world, and establishing everywhere, and in every heart, the 
kingdom which is righteousness and peace and joy, and in which 
there is neither Barbarian nor Scythian, bond nor free, but Christ, 
the common Saviour and Lord, the great restorer from moral corrup- 
tion, the great deliverer from the oppression of malignant powers, 
and from the darkness and bitterness of human wo, is all, and in 
all. 

The distinct and single object to which the efforts of this Union 
are to be directed, is sufficiently indicated by the title which the 
society assumed at its formation. We have associated ourselves to 
act * for the relief and improvement of the Colored Race.'. Of that 
race, we find at the present tifne, within the boundaries of our own 
country, not fewer than 2,500,000 souls. A greater part of these 
ere destitute of intellectual cultivation, of habita of voluntary ihdus- 



tify, mA of a kmowlcdgo of tho mla of civilization. Miiltitudoa may 
also bti eel down «s pngnaa, no more afTcclcd by the gonijil ain\ tmv- 
iisg influencea of Jho Cl)risti&nity that fills the Jan<l, than were their 
fathers in the wildcrncasca of Africa. More Uian two niiilions of 
thom, tho law of tho land refuses to recognize as having the rights 
of human beinga ; and not only ao, but holds them, witli its strong 
nrin, in a condition in which they are continually liable, and liable 
without remedy, to wrongs, the most oulragcotif) that tyranny can 
practise upon hclpleasnosa. Some throe or four hundred thousand 
ar<)> recognized by the laws as having rights ; and 'heir condition, 
under the various legislation of different etnles and territories, and 
variously modified by the usages and sentimcntFi of society in differ- 
ent places, ia one which allows them at least tiome hoi)e and means 
of scif-improvement. Yet of this privileged fragment, the civil and 
social privations, the intellectual and moral wants, and the physical 
sufferings, are notoriously such as demand the efficient sympathy of 
all who would honor God by seeking to promote the well being of 
bis creatures made in bis image. 

The constitution of our Union does not confine our views or our 
efforts to the Colored Race in this country. Here, indeed, our ener- 
gies are to be employed f^rst and most continually. Here are to be 
achieved, if at all, our greatest and most desired successes. Yet we 
are not to forget that the colored people in this country are part of a 
depressed and wretched, though' most interesting race of men ; and 
that the moral, intellectual and political elevation of that race, in 
any one quarter of the world, is likely to be accelerated by its eleva- 
tion or retarded by its continued depression in whatever other regions 
it inhabits. 

The full attainment of our object will include the abrogation of all 
those laws which lay oppressive burthens on the people of color, or 
which exclude them from a participation in those privileges which 
ought to be the equal inheritance of all the members of society. It 
will include the conversion of this great mass of operatives, whose 
labor is now for the most part compulsory, and therefore far less 
profitable than it ought to be, into willing, intelligent, provident and 
self-directing laborers, whose labor shall be at once cheaper to the 
capitalist, more productive of comforts to themselves, and more 
valuable to the commonwealth. It will involve the bringing of all 
the influences of civilization, of good government and of Christi- 
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anity, into frco and cflcctunl contact with thnt gxaixt portion of onr 
populntioii, which, now, these infiucncRS either do tiot nftect at nil, 
or at the bcBt, touch only inadoquntcly and nt a diofidvantagc. Our 
object iH not merely that they shall bo relieved from co>mpul.'jory 
labor ; it is rather thtst they shall jccoino industrious and efficient 
voluntary luborerB. Our object ia not merely that thoy shall bo at 
liberty to learn, and shall have the opportunity of learning ; it is 
rather that they shall be actually taught, and shall become intelligent 
men, with all the sensibility and worth, as well as with all the rights 
of manhood. 

In other words, the successful prosecution of our object will 
involve the abolition of slavery. We shall never accon)pligh ' the 
relief and improvement of the Colored Race,' to the full extent of 
our designs, while the men and women of that race are bought, and 
sold in the shambles — never, while the law refuses to rccoguize and 
protect their domestic relations — never, while the law places them at 
the mercy of masters whose power over them is boundless, or if 
limited, limited only on the side of mercy and love. Therefore wo 
seek the abolition of this slavery. We seek it, not indeed as the end 
of our associalioti, but as a means to our end, or rather as the 
removal of an obstaclo which cannot be surmounted. It is not our 
great end ; for if the le ^al forms of slavery were to cease throughout 
the United States this day, the demand for mch efforts as our Union 
contemplates, would be more imperious and impressive than it is at 
this moment. Nor do we seek it as that without which we cannot 
begin to operate ; much can be done for the relief and improvement 
of the Colored Race in this country and elsewhere, while the mea- 
sures necessary to effect the abolition of slavery are only in progress. 
We seek it, as that which is essential to the full attainment of our 
object. We seek it, as that which must necessarily go along with 
the relief and improvement of the Colored Race, here and in all 
other countries. 

With this view, and because the slavery existing in this country is 
a thing respecting which voices as of a legion are continually crying 
out ' Let it alone,' the Convention which foriTned this Union made 
mention of slavery in the second article of its constitution. By that 
article we are pledged as a society, to use our exertions to convince 
all our countrymen * that slavery, as it exista in these United States, 
is wrong, atid ought to be abandoned.' There are moralist in our 
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cdunti'j, who profcoB that slavery as it cxitits in the United KlntcB in 
mrtt wrong ; that Christianity allows it, and sanctifies it. There arc 
pblilical economiata in America, who maintain that slavery is not 
wrong ; that it is indispensabio to the successful production of 

- ttealth : that the labor of unintelligent, sluggish, waetefnl drudges, is 
1mm profitable to the employer and to the eonnnunity, than the labor 
trf tuntriving, sclf-taskcd, enterprising, thrifty freemen. There arc 
juristB and statesmen in America, who maintain that slavery is not 
wrong — men who, with a boiling love of constitutional libcrJy, and 
with a patriotic zeal for the supremacy of written and strictly con- 
strued law, and with a chivalrous jealbusy of irresponsible power, 
argue that such slavery as oppresfses more than two millions of our 
poptdation, ic essential to the majesty and dignity of national char- 
acter, nay, essential to the permanence and to the very spirit of 
liberty. Agaihst all these, we tnaintain^ and expect to show, that 

- slavery is wrong— wrong morally — wrong economically — wrong po- 
iitically — wrong in every one of its aspects and relations. We 
expect to show this so cleatly, that not only the intelligent, the disin- 
terested, the candid, but even the prejudiced, the perverse, and the 
* Slow of heatt,' shall be compelled to see it. This we say, not arro- 
gantly presuming on the ability with which we expect to argue the 
qtiestion, but simply relying on the truth, the demonstrable truth of 
our position, that slavery is wrong in every aspect and relation. We 
do not texpefct to carry our point by the eloquence of our appeals to 
passion, by arguments a priori, or by inference from any metaphysi* 
cal theory of the origin of civil rights and social duties. If the con- 
viction which we aim to produce, cannot be produced by the patient 
inductioB and the naked exhibition of facts, showing beyond the 
posifibllity of denial, what slavery is in law, and in utagCi what it is 
ill its various influences, and what it is in contrast with that state of 
^ciety in which all are free, — then we must fail. 

There is another and mord obstinate error in respect to slavery in 
this countVy, which we are pledged to resist. Thousands will admit 
that slavery is wrong, who yet— strange as the statement seems — do 
not admit that slavery as it exists in this country ought to be aban- 
doned, lb otW words, admitting that slavery is evil and only evil, 
thsy do not admit that thb evil can be remedied. Show them that 
the system violates, and seeks to efface God's image in the naturis of 
fiiani they acknowledge it. Show them that the employment of 



olavo labor in tho ciiUivation of tho soil, or in nny of tlio operations 
of productive induBtry, is a wretched and wasteful contrivance, nt 
wr vit'.i all ttio improvemcnta of progressive civilization ; they 
acknowledge that it ia even bo. Show them that nhc subjection of 
one Bixth of our people to arbitrary power, the government of brute 
force, is a perilous anomaly in the legislation of a republic whoso 
welfare is pre-eminently dependent on the unarmed adniinistralion of 
universally venerated law; they acknowledge the anomaly and the 
peril. But, with all these admissions, they maintain that, as slavery 
here is an established system, it ought not to be meddled with ; that 
the dinicultiea in the way of its abolition or mitigation are insuper- 
able ; that, dreadful and deadly as the evil is, it is less than the evils 
which would infallibly be involved in any remedial action ; and that 
therefore, while we lament its existence, we must submit to it, as to 
a decree of iron destiny. In opposition to such opinions, our consti- 
tution as a society binds us to maintain, that slavery 'ought to be 
universally abandoned.' We are aware of the difficulties which 
must encompass every legislative movement for the extinction of 
slavery. We have no sympathy with those who speak as if the abo. 
lition of a system on which, in many of our states, the whole fabric 
of society rests, the adjustment of all the warring interests which 
that system involves, the conversion of a brutalized slave population 
into a population of industrious freemen, the protection of the eman- 
cipated against the masters who have not forgotten to despise and 
oppress, and the protection of the masters against the outbreaking 
passions of freed men who have not learned that true freedom means 
'labor and subjection, were as easy a piece of legislation as to change 
a man's name from Richard to John. Yet, on the other hand, we 
have no patience, and desire to have none, with the folly which 
asserts that slavery is to be borne with eternally, as an incurable and 
necessary evil. For such wrongs, there can be and must be a 
remedy. We need not undertake to announce, at the outset, a sys- 
tem or scheme of legislative action for the abolition of slavery ; but 
we may say that whenever the people of the slave-holding states 
shall generally see the criminality, the impoverishing tendencies, ' . 
and the dangers of that system, their politicaJ wisdom, guided by the 
experience of other countries and of other ages, will find out a method 
of relief. ' Where there is a will, there is a toat/.* 

n 
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While pursuing thus tho effort to enlighton public nctntinKint Ift 
regard to the many ovils of slavery, wo hopo not to bo betrayed into 
A hostility towardu slave-holders, whlfch Bhall eat out tho spirit of phi- 
lanthropy in which ihb effort has ita origin ; we hope not to become 
80 inflamed with the zeal of propngandism, as to forget that this 
effort is only subordinate to our great end, the relief and improve- 
tnbnt of the Colored Race. Our object is simply to do good, and to 
persuade others to do good, tft an unfortunate race of our fellow 
men, — to do them good wherever we can find them, north or south, 
irt tbis country or in othev lands, — to do them good now to the extent 
of our present opportunities of benefiting them, in the full expecta- 
tion that the doing of it will ensure other and better opportunities, 
and will infallibly open the way for doing more and more, till the 
work of their relief and improvement shall have been completed. 

To the question, why we have formed ourselves into a distinct and 
permanent association for the prosecution of this object, we give a 
candid and explicit answer ; and we are the more particular to do 
this, because we are unwilling to leave any ground for misunder- 
standing or jealousy in any quarter. 

1. We do not overlook the efforts which have already been made 
in our country, for this object. Far from us be the folly of imagin- 
ing that we are undertaking a work entirely new ; and the arro- 
gance of representing that, till our particular effort was set on foot, 
the claims of our colored brethen were unheard, and their sufferings 
unnoticed. For the last fifty ye^rs, the jpatriotism, the benevolence, 
the justice of our countrymen has been, to some extent, mindful of 
the wants and wrongs Of this portion of cur population. In all the 
states from Massachusetts to Delaware, slavery has been, within that 
period, either totally or virtually abolished. In all the states, from 
Maine at least as far as Georgia, Christians of various denominations 
have exerted themselves either separately or in combination, to sup" 
ply this distihct class with appropriate means of religious and moral 
instruction. In the middle and northern states, there is a strong 
feeling of opposition to slavery, which they regard as a blot on the 
character and a blight on the prosperity of our great republic* — a 
feeling which, more than once, has broken out with an intense 
excitement, shaking, not the capitol only, but the nation. Again 
and again have schools been attempted, with various success, for the 
purpose of affording a higher education to individuals whose talent 



RWid clisposition mcembd (to give cpeclal promise of uscfulneos ninon^ 
their brothren. And though of lato that feeling has boon pcrhmps 
less efficacious, in consequenco of contentions among the friends of 
the colored man, it is not unteasonablo to hope that even these con- 
tentions may ere long result in a more vigorous, more rational, more 
united, and therefore more powerful public ecntiment, than has ever 
yet spoken out in this land for the slave and ibr .ho freeman of the 
slave's unhappy lineage. We commence this effort, then, without 
overlooking the -^flbrts which have been already made in the some 
cause, and without disparaging either the success of those efforts, or 
the hopes which that success may reasonably inspire. 

2. Nor is our Union formed with the design of opposition to any 
efforts previously organized. Two Societies, calling themselves 
American, and professedly seeking in different ways the elevation of 
the colored man, are already in the field. To neither of these do 
we place ourselves in opposition. So far as our views of justice and 
benevolence and wisdom will allow, we shall be ready to co-operate 
with either, or with both, for the attainment of objects common to 
them and to us. 

The American Colonization Society, with its Auxiliaries, is plant- 
ing colonies of colored Americans in Africa. In this undertaking, 
if benevolently and wisely managed, we see nothing hostile to the 
relief and elevation of the Colored Race in this country ; but on the 
contrary, much, if we mistake not, which tends to elevate their social 
and moral standing. Against all those unequal laws and usages, in 
every part of the nation, which tend to depress the man of color, to 
make even his freedom no better than an empty name, and uiti* 
ma*ely to expel him from the country in which he and his fathers 
have too dearly purchased a right of residence, we are ready to pro- 
test on every fit occasion. But we see no reason to protest against 
the enterprize of providing for such colored men as may desire it, an 
escape from the oppressions and unpropitious influences which here 
encompass them, or even against their being invited to improve the 
opportunity of securing a new home for themselves and their chil« 
dren. Nor, on the other hand, do w? conceive that, by any benevo- 
lent and reasonable mind, our undertaking can be regarded as hostile 
or rival to that. 

The American Anti-Slavery Society is seeking, as its end, the 
abolition of slavery, and, aa a means to that end, the improvement 
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and Bocial olovotion of tho fteo people of coloT. Our cntorpris©, 
flUrely, is not hostile to the objco» propoaod by that society. The 
relief and improvomynt of the Colored Race cannot be put in oppo- 
sition to the abolition of slavery. They, indeed, of the Anti-Slavery 
Society, regard our «nd as in order to iheiro ; and we regard their 
end aa in order to oars. But between their view and ours, there is 
no esaontial repugnance ; the efiectual abolition of slavery, and the 
thorough improvement of the Colored Race, arc, at tho first glance, 
perceived to be not only inseparable, but mutually dependent. Wo 
may pursue ^r end in our way, and they may pursue their end in 
their way, without any necessary collision. On their scheme of 
operations and the agencies which they employ, it is not for us, as a 
society, to pronounce an opinion. We only spy here, that we design 
neither to oppose them, nor to rival them ; and ihat, so far as they 
can succeed either in elevating the free people of color, or in promot- 
ing an intelligent and intense disapprobation of slavery and of all 
who uphold it, we shall rejoice in their success as in our own. 

3. It has seemed to us a sufficient reason for ;he moveinent we are 
attempting, that there is, on the part of American Christians and 
philanthropists, a great amount o^' kind feeling towards the Colored 
Race, which has not yet been sufficiently brought into action. 
Thousands among the best men in the land, — whether wisely or not, 
we attempt not to decide — stand aloof from the operations of both 
the societies to which we have referred, chiefly, not to say solely, 
because of the contentions in which these operations have unhappily 
become iavclved. There are churches, there are ministers of the 
gospel, there are benevolent, active and influential individuals, who, 
it is believed, are ready and solicitous to combine their exertions for 
the welfare of the colored people, as soon as they can see how to act 
without taking sides in the unfortunate and disastrous conflict be- 
tween opposite parties. If we can call forth and embody this as yet 
unorganized benevolence towards the people of color — if we can do 
anything towards pointing out a field of combined action for this 
object, into which these contentions need not be carried, — the intel- 
ligent and benevolent public will not be slow to justify the formation 
of our Union. 

4. At the same time^ it is to be observed, that there is much to be 
done in behalf of the Colored Race, which is not done, or likely to 
be done^ under existing organizations. The efibrts of the Coloniza- 
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tion (Society nro limited to a ainglo object. It cau move only in one 
Jino. And without dispnrnging that object, we may my that more 
than that — far more, must be done, before the chiimH of the Colored 
Race on our benevolence, or our justice, begin to be answered. 
The offorta of the Anti-Slavery Society admit of a wider range. 
But — to conlino ourselves to a single specification of what lies beyond 
their sphere — the nature of their undertaking makes it impracticable 
for them to do anything, directly or indirectly, to promote the cflbrts 
which are made, or which ought to be made, for the welfare and im- 
provement of slaves continuing in bondage. To us, and, if we have 
not altogether misjudged, to a great portion of the reflecting public, 
one of the most cheering signs of the times in relation to the great 
object of our efforts, is found in the fact that Christian sensibility in 
the slave'-holding sjtates is awaking to the claims of the enslaved for 
religious instruction — in the fact that churches and ecclesiastical 
judicatories are taking up, as a duty of the most urgent importance, 
the work of securing for the slaves within the reach of their influ- 
ence, a knowledge of the sublime truths, the precious consolations, 
and the inspiring and ennobling motives of the word of God — in the 
f?.ct that ministers of the gospel, young men endowed with superior 
talents and various attainments, and invested with the confidence 
alike of the slave and of the master, give themselves to this work, * 
with the self-denying zeal of apostles — and in the fact that these 
efforts are received with unexpected favor by men who make no pre- 
tensions to Christian benevolence, on the ground that the interest of 
the proprietor is promoted by the Christian instruction and discipline 
of the slave. We see in these facts, not a conspiracy to divert public 
attention from the great question of abolition, and thus to perpetuate 
the bondage of the slave ; nor a design to pervert the peaceful and 
benignant influences of the gospel, and to make Christianity serve 
as the guardian angel of slavery; nor any tendency to prevent either 
individual or general emancipation ; but rather an indication that the 
elastic spirit of Christian enterprise, which seeks the conversion of 
every creature, is beginning to develope itself, even amid the snany 
oppoising influences inseparable from the social constitution of those 
states ; and a proof that, in the districts where these efforts are 
begun, the slave is beginning to be regarded not merely as a chattel, 
but as a man, and that slavery there is about to arrive at that point, 
at which the improvement of- the slave's condition is a <uat|e^ of 
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KocoBsaTy economy on t'ho pnrt of his master ; and n groimd of hop© 
thut. one improvement v/ill load to another, and one manifestation of 
kindness towards the onslnvod will beget another, and that thus maw- 
tcra and shives will be preparing for that consummation bo devoutly 
to be wished, the peaceful abolition of their existing relation, and 
the subatitution of other relations, less at war with thf^ theory of 
ropublicon institutions, less offensive to the common conscience of 
mankind, and lesa molignanl in their influence on the character and 
interests of the parties. Now is it not prncticable for the benevolent 
and Christian public in the United States, generally, to co-operate in 
some way with those individuals and associations, who, in the midst 
of Slavery, are thus seeking the welfare of the slaves ? Is it not 
practicable, by argument and by Christian kindness, to subdue oppo- 
sition and passion, and to spread a system of religious instruction 
throughout the slave-holding portion of the country 1 Ought not the 
whole country to be made acquainted with all that is done, as well as 
with all that is not done, for the instruction and salvation of our 
enslaved population? And, not to refer at present to any other 
topic, do we not find occasion here, and scope, for the action of a 
new association 1 

But the question will be raised in every quarter, what measures 
does this Union propose for the promotion of its great object 1 How 
is it to operate for the Relief iud Improvement of the Colored Race ? 
We are aware that in the answer to this question are involved, 
essentially, nil the merits of our enterprise ; and that it were unrea- 
sonable to ask any to co-operate,with us, till we have clearly an- 
nounced what we propiose to do. And therefore we desire to exhibit, 
without reserve, what, with a humble reliance on the guidance and 
favor of Him to whom every good work belongs, we shall endeavor 
to perform. 

Respecting the propriety, or expediency, or even the duty, of po- 
litical action for the relief of the oppressed people of color, we have 
here nothing to say. Be it that such action is dbemed necessary by 
others, we shall not attempt to interfere with, or to supersede, the 
efforts which they may choose to make in this way. The work of 
excitement, of popular agitation, of political combination and influ- 
ence, we leave to others; not as condemning the exercise of one 
of the highest and most sacred privileges of citizenship, but ainiply 
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because we ^.hink that we, as a societyj can prosecute our object 
roost elfectuaJly by keeping away from the arena of such conflicts. 

On the contrary., our attention will be directed to the following 
humblej departments of effort. In the progress of our work, other 
ways of advancing upon our object may be offered to our view ; but 
at present, our scheme of operations includes especially these par- 
ticulars : 

I. We invite the attention of all the friends of this cause, to the 
duty of combined and systematic local efforts for the improvement 
•of the people of color in all our cities and larger towns. In the 
cities of even the most northern states, there are large and compact 
masses of this sort of population. The pro[)riety of efforts for the 
improvement of their condition and character, none but the hard- 
hearted and unbelieving can question. Everywhere, these people 
suffer under many embarrassments and impositions. To a lament- 
able extent, they sufier from their own ignorance, and from habits 
of unthriftiness. They suffer, often, fron. the want of regular and 
regularly productive employment. In many places, they suffer 
because to other demoralizing influences is added the absence of 
suitable religious instruction. Multitudes of their children have not 
adequate opportunities of acquiring those elements of knowledge, 
which are essential to their usefulness and happiness in this, or in 
any other country. 

The efforts which have been made heretofore, and which are still 
prosecuted in many places, are, on the whole, undoubtedly a fit 
model for similar efforts elsewhere. An association wliich shall be 
the recognized and active patron of the peof^e of color, which shall 
help them by seconding and guiding their efforts to help themselves, 
which shall supply pecuniary assistance eo far as it shall be needed 
for the sick and helpless among them, which shall carefully seek to 
stimulate their charity towards each other in circumstances of dis- 
tress, and which, in brief, shall do for them whatever is demanded 
by an enlightened and considerate benevolence,- — ought to exist in 
every place in which the people of color are sufficiently numerous to 
<;onstitute a class. Among the particular modes of doing good be- 
longing to the province of such associations, the follov/ing deserve to 
be here enumerated : 

1. Religious instruction, by affectionate, discreet and faithful 
leachers, should be provided for the colored people, in such forms as 
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ttiay he:>t Ruitc^ to tboir v/mtn. Whnrover they aro (mfficiently 
numerous to form a religious congregation by themotilves, tbey ordi- 
»m iJy pmfer to do oo ; atnd, if wo mistake not, the obvious advaa- 
Ug<iS of Ewch an orrangoment, when practicable, nro moro than fthe 
disadvantages. 

% Schools should bo provided, in which every colored child shall 
be enabled to acquir? as good an education, as in due by birthright 
to the other inhabitants of this country. In those states in which 
common schools are established by law and at the public expense, 
the colored child has the eaino right to education with the children 
of white parents. But even in those states, there is always danger 
that without the patronage of vigilant friends, the colored people will 
be defrauded of their rights as established by law. Uuder the pre- 
tence of putting them into separate schools, they are sometimes 
excluded from the well taught and munificently supported public 
schools, and are placed under the care of less competent teachers, 
who are employed only for a small portion of the year. Where there 
are no public schools, the necessity of associated benevolent action 
is obviously still more imperious. 

3. The colored people everywhere need aid in bringing up their 
children to respectable and regular employments. The greatest 
temporal benefit which can be conferred on a colored boy in this 
country, is, to give him a* good trade. How few are the colored 
mechanics who do not find constant occupation, or who do not 
provide respectably for themselves and their families. And yet how 
few colored boys have the opportunity of learning any mechanic art. 

4. To improve either the condition or the character of the colored 
people, they must be taught the habit of saving and accumulation. 
Property is worth as much to a colored man, as it is to a white man ; 
and property in the hands of an intelligent and honest colored man, 
is worth as much to the commonwealth as if he were white. Teach 
a colored man to lay by something from his daily earnings by extra 
eftort and self-denial, and he is already more of a man, both in his 
own eyes and in the eyes of the community. In no one way, then, 
can the friends of these people do them good more directly and 
efficiently, than by enabling them to make a safe, and if possible, 
lucrative deposit of their savings. Where there is a Savings' Bank, 
they should be kindly incited to avail themselves of its advantages. 
Wb«fre there is none, some substitute should be provided. 
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In proposing those ciFortB, wo do not demand tlmt nBsocifttlona 
instiluttid in accordance with our suggcstionfl ehail bo in namo or 
form nuxilinry to this Union, or shall bo conaidcred at all as adopting 
any principles ascribed to us, or nljjuring any principles ascribed to 
othcra, in relation to oihcr topics. We only ask that such effortH 
may be organized, that the good may bo done, and that in tho doing 
of it, there may bo a union of beneficent hands and philanthropic 
minds, without reference to questions that pertain to other branches 
of the great enterprise for the deliverance of our country from its 
crimes and perils, and for the redemption of the African race. 
Surely, there need be no dissension respecting the usefulness of such 
efforts. Surety, all who desire the welfare of tho colored people, can 
unite in the principle, that one way to obtain for that class of our 
population a m«^'-o advantageous station in society, and a progressive 
diminution of their burdens, is, by leading them to improve to the 
utmost the privileges which are actually within their reach. 

II. We propose to use our exertions, as we have opportunity, in 
bringing forward promising young mewof color, and aiding their 
education in the higher branches of knowledge. The bearing of 
this on the Relief and Improvement of the Colored Race, is too 
obvious to require elucidation. Happily for our object, there are 
institutions in this country, at which the colored pupil can pursue, 
under able instructors, all the branches of a liberal and finished 
education. Yet the number of individuals actually improving these 
advantages, is far less than might be expected. Educated men of color 
are needed not only to co-operate in promoting the intellectual and 
moral elevation of their kindred in this country, but to sustain a most 
important agency in the yet greater and more comprehensive work 
of elevating the Colored Race throughout the world. The myriads 
in the British Colonies, now either emancipated, or passing through 
the process of emancipation, might receive a large portion of their 
teachers more easily from this country than from any other. In * 
Hayti, colored men from the United States, well furoished with 
science, political, mechanical, or physical, or otherwise well pre- 
pared to aid in forming and developing the mind of an infant nation, 
would find a ready welcome, and an ample and honorable field of 
usefulness. Africa, too, must be explored, its resources searched 
out, its scientific treasures brought to light, by scientific travellers 
of African blood and constitution. The native tribes of that conti- 
nent must be made acquainted with the gospel, and with the scienceis 

2 ' 
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and aits of Chrlirtendoin, by teachers of iUw own race and ccrtn- 
ploxionl colonics there mi st, for a ocnson, rccciio their leading 
and onlightcned minds, their politicians and jurists, their toachorB, 
their physiciane, their Christiun ministcra, chiefly, if not exclusively, 
from unionj^' the colored people of thio country. Yet, for all iheao 
great purposes, how fow colored youtli aro at this uioraent in a course 
of training 1 Wo ehall seek earnestly for some way in which we may 
oo-operate in supplying thio deficiency. It cannot be doubted that 
diligent inquiry may find, scattered through the lai.J, the young men 
of color, fit to be educated, whoso education Bhall act with incalcu- 
lable power on the destinies of their race. 

III. Wo believe that a full exhibition of all the facts respecting 
the condition of the Colored Race, and a full illustration of all the 
influences which conspire to depress them in this country and else- 
where, will be more powerful than perhaps anything else, in fornnng 
that enlightened and decided statt. of the public mind, which must 
be everywhere foimed in order to their complete relief and elevation. 
We propose, therefore, to spare no pains, and no reasonable expense, 
in the work of investigating, and collating, and publishing to the 
world in the form of clear statements and undeniable deductions, all 
the facts that can be ascertained in relation to such heads of inq'iiry 
a^i the following : 

1. The free people of color in this country. 

(a.) Their number, and the number of families, in each state and 
district. 

(6.) Their legal privileges and disabilities, under the legislation 
of the several states and of Congress. 

(c.) Theii* employments ; — from what employments they are ex- 
cluded by law or by public prejudice. 

(d.) Their opportunities for acquiring knowledge ; — the number 
and character of the schools open to them ; the number of pupils ; 
the number of children who have no means of instruction. 

(c.) The amount of property owned by these people in the several 
states ; — how much, in proportion to their numbers, as compared 
with other classes of people. 

(jT.) Their increase, and its causes; — how much of it in each 
st?.te is natural, and how much is by emancipation or immigration. 

2. Slavery a»:& the Slave TkAde. 

(a.) The legislation and jurisprudence of each state and territory 
in respect to slavery ; and the practical operation of the laws as 
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affcctiuf^ til • power of tlio master, and tao protection of the slnvo, 
and llio cluu.tctor and hnppincKS of both. 

(&.) Vho economy of slavery, or its influence in the production, 
distril)ution and consumption of wealth. 

(r.) Tho commerce in hIuvcs, ns carried on within the United 
States ; how many arc transported from one part of the country to 
another ; which arc tho exporting states, and to what amount ; which 
tho purch.ising states and territories, and to what amount, and for 
what uses ; who arc the carriers ; what restraints upon this com- 
merce in the laws ; what the bearings of it, on the wealth, safeij' 
and character of the parties. 

(</.) The means of instruction and improvement enjoyed by the 
slaves, as compared with those enjoyed by the laboring class in other 
countries, and especially under the despotic governments ; their 
actual improvement ; how far they have ceased to be barbarians and 
pagans. 

?. Tni; Abolition of Si-avehy. 

) The causes, political, commercial and moral, which, in vari- 
jistances, have brought about or necessitated the extinction of 
slavery. 

(6.) The processes or forms of abolition, at different periods, and 
under different governments, and their comparative adaptedness to 
the legitimate end of abolition. 

(c.) The effect of abolition on property ; what bearing it has had 
OQ the value of real estate and of other kinds of wealth in different 
states of society ; and how this illustrates the reasonableness and 
extent of the master's alleged right to compensation. 

(d.) The results of abolition, as affecting tne condition of tha 
emancipated population and the general welfare of soci^y ; the actual 
condition of the Colored Race where they have been emancipated, 
arid the influences that modify that condition. 

The results of such investigations, we conceive, will not only 
afford the most convincing demonstration that slavery is wrong and 
ought to be abandoned, but will throw a strong light on all the diffi- 
cult and perplexing questions connected with the subject. And the 
publication of the facts and principles thus ascertained beyond the 
possibility of denial, may be made effectual in bringing the public 
mind, not only of the free states, but of the whole country, to that 
position in which there shall be but one opinion of tho morality of 
slavery, atid of its relations to public and private interest, and of the 
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duty both of leglflkturca nnd of intlividtial citixcnB. Our fellow 
citizens of tho ooulheirn stales arc not insensible to the CBtiniation in 
which they may bo held by tho onrightoncd and deliberate public 
Bontimcnt of tho country and of tho world. Nor are they, as a com- 
munity, incapable of being instructed, or of being moved by truth, 
oven in relation to slavery. They sustain islavery, and insist on its 
perpetuity, chiefly because they deceive themselves. They deceive 
themselves by refusing to look the system in tho face, and to ponder 
its theory as delineated in their own statute books, and its practice as 
developed within tho range of their daily observation. They deceive 
themselves with the idea that, on the whole, the degraded and wretch- 
ed colored man is as well oiT, as his nature and the interests of 
society will allow. They deceive themselves with tho terrific fancy, 
thai the first movement of change will bo convulsion, and the first 
whisper of discussion will be liko the heedless shout among the 
mountains, which loosens the poised avalanche, to rush upon the vale 
below with instantaneous ruin. By such delusions and terrors, do 
they justify themselves, in maintaining slavery. But caniaot their 
delusions, unconquerable as they may be by reasonings a priori, be 
dispelled by the presentation of facts T Cau they resist the appeal 
to their own judgment and to the common judgment of mankind, 
which would be made by a simple, intelligible, unimpassioned, and 
indisputable statement of what slavery is, as it exists under their 
legislation 1 Can they resist, when all the effects of that system on 
their prosperity as states and as individitals, shall have been made 
manifest, not by angry disputation, but as by the steady and cautious 
sesearches of science i Can they resist, when vigorous conclusions 
from the widest induction and the most careful analysis of facts, 
shall have shown what the abolition of slavery is, and by what pro- 
cesses it may be most safely and happily accomplished 7 

Nor will these investigations throw light on slavery alone. We 
regard them as important to every department of our great enter- 
prise. The question how to accomplish most entirely, not only the 
relief of the Colored Race in this country from the power of 
unrighteous laws, but their elevation here, and in every other coun- 
try, in which they are a distinct and depressed class ; and the ques- 
tion how to pour light most eflectually and rapidly over the dark 
reftljna of Africa, are questions which, in the existing state of our 
l^owledge, can be answered only in part. Some things we can see, 
which ought to be done, and which there Is as obvious way of 
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doing; nnd in onv view, the wisest irictliod is, to begin with doing 
tiieao tilings, and nl the aarno time to inquire diligently in every 
quarter, wlitit else can be done to nioBt ndvanlnge, nnd to Ne-irch out 
every fact that can throw light on the path of our phihir.Uiropy. 
Tljia is our method of proceeding. We issk the co-operation of all 
to whom our views commend Uiemselvca as just, and the patience of 
those wlio Uiink their own views loo enlightened for further illumina- 
tion, and too thorough to admit of any joint, action with a system so 
deliberate. 

in particular do we ask, for this method of proceeding, the co-op- 
eration of the professed followers of Christ in the slave-holding slates. 
We would not charge them with a total neglect of their duties to the 
Colored Race; We appreciate the difiiculties of their position. We 
rejoice to know that the claims of the slaves on Christian sympathy 
and Christian beneficence, are receiving more and more of their 
attention. But we cannot refrain from asking them, in the name of 
their Master and o»jrs, whether they are now doing, whether they 
have as yet dared to think of doing, all that they ought to do for 
the degraded and perishing population which swarms around them. 
Is it enough, merely to arrange, for these enslaved millions, a syslsm 
of oral instruction in religion, and to ]f>\'c them from generation to 
generation, without the power of reading the Scriptures, and subject 
to all the corrupting and brutalizing influences of slavery 1 Not 
that such a system is to be condemned as no better than total neglect, 
or as a compromise with oppression ; — but is it enough ? Ought it 
to satisfy the philanthropy of those, whose spirit is the spirit of 
Christ? We make no appeal here to politicians, to statesmen, to 
men of merely worldly views, to men who can conceive of no higher 
and holier impulse than the love of country. But we do appeal to 
those who are conscious of purer and nobler affections, whose citi- 
zenship is in heaven, who have identified themselves with the service 
of Him whose gospel, preached to the poor, is ' deliverance to the 
captives, and the opening of the prison doors to them that are bound.' 
We appeal to them, as to men who believe that the colored man and 
the slave is their ' brother, for whom Christ died.' We appeal to 
them, as to men who believe that the time is at hand when, under 
the universal dominion of the blessed and only Potentate, every fetter 
shall be broken, and all mankind shall be one family, rejoicing in the 
" liberty of the sons of God.' We appeal to them, as to men who 
confess their obligations to do all in their power, at every hazard^ 
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«nd at Iho oxponao of every self-denial, to bring obout the fulfilmont 
of that inspiring hope. And wo ask them, ns in tho name of al! tho 
hopes of bleeding humanity, — as in the name of all tho kindreds of 
Qod's redeemed,— -as in the natne of the Lord who bought them, — 
Are you doing all that you ought to do, for tho alleviation, for the 
removol of the systematized oppression that grinds in the dust tho 
millions of your colored brethren 1 Will you refuse to give us your 
powerful aid in our attempt to search out and to exhibit all the truth 
concerning that system, and concerning the possibility and mode of 
applying a remedy ? A Sunday school for the slave is well — a cate- 
chism for the slave, to be learned even by the laborious process of 
oral teaching, is well — a chapel and a preacher for the slave is well ; 
but is this all that is demanded by the law of lovo 1 Who will 
delude himself with tho notion that this is righting all the wrongs of 
the colored man ? Whose conscience does not tell him, as if antici- 
pating the decision of the final Judge, 'These things ought ye to 
have done, and not to have left the other undone 1 * 

Shall we be told by Christian men, that all this is no concern of 
ours? Away with such folly! All this is our concern. All the 
darkness, all the misery, all the wickedness that fills the earth is our 
concern. -Not as Americans merely, but as men, and especially as 
men serving that God who * hath made of one blood all nations,' and 
hoping in that Saviour who gave himself a ransom for all, we are 
bound to care and to labor for the relief of these degraded millions ; 
and not for their relief only, but for their complete elevation, and 
their investiture with all the dignities of manhood. 

Upon that labor we enter, trusting in God that no clamor from 
earth otJiefl shall drive us from our purpose. We go forward, look- 
ing to the Author of all good for wisdom and strength, for >atience 
and success. The work is his, and his shall bie the victory. 

DANIEL NOYES. 
B. B. EDWARDS. 
E. A. ANDREWS. 
CHARLES SCUDDER. 
HENRY EDWARDS. 
JOSEPH TRACY. 
SAMUEL M, WORCESTER. 

Boston, March 16, 1835. 



PROCEEDINGS 

AT TIIJC 

FORMATION OF THE SOCIETY. 



WeDNESPAT, JANtTABT 14, 1835. 

The Convention was called to order by Daniel Notes, Esq., of 
Boston. Hon. Wti,liam RE£t>, of Marblebead, was appointed Chair- 
man, and Rev. J. W. Chickekino, of Bolton, Secretary. Prayer was 
offered by Rev. I. W. Putnam, of Portsmouth, N. H. The Convention 
was then fully organized by the choice of 

Hon. William Reed, President. 
Rev. Baron Stow, Vice President. 




Secretaries. 



The following Constitution was subsequently adopted by the Con- 
vention : 

CONSTITUTION. 

Art. I. This Society shall be called 'The AbiericAn Union FOB THE 
Relief and Improvement op the Colored Race.' 

Art. II. The object of this Soc'ety shall be to promote, in all suitable 
ways, the intellectual and moral elevation of the Colored Race ; and by 
disseminating information, and exerting a kind moral influence, to con- 
vince all American citizens, that the system of Slavery in this country is 
wrong, «nd ought to be universally abandoned. 

Art. III. The Society shall be composed of all persons present at its 
formation who shall express their approbation of its object by signing 
ths Constitution ; and of such others as shall from time to time be 
elected. 
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Am. IV. Tho ofliconi of this Society iihaU bo a President, Vico Proui- 
dontB, SccrotaiicB, Troasuror, and two Auditom, who ehall bo annually 
ciiouen by ballot, and Bhall porfom tho duties ordinarily nesigncdto Buch 
officers, and continue in office until others ore chosen. 

Art. V. There bIioII also bo an Executive Committee of seven mem- 
bers, who shall bo chosen annually by ballot, and who shall, ns mny be 
practicable and most useful, obtain pecuniary means, employ agento, form 
Associations, and toke all suitable mcaeures to occomplish tho above men- 
tioned objects, and shall annually report their doings to tho Society.^ 

Anx. VI. This Constitution may bo altered on recommendation of tho 
Executive Committee, or ot tho written request of any ten members of 
the Society, by a vote of two thirds of tho member? present at any annual 
meeting. 

It was then 

Resolved, That this Society is organized with no designs of hostility in 
respect to any other institution ; but on the contrary, with the cordial 
desire that relations of friendliness and co-operation may exist among all 
tho friends of the colored people. 



Wedkesdat Evening, Jan. 14, 1835. 

The American Union for the Uelief and Improvement of the Colored 
Race met according to appointment. 

By request, the officers of the Convention presided till others were ^ 
appointed. 

On motion of Rev. M. Badgeb, 

Voted, That the Executive Committee be instructed to prepare and 
publish an Exposition of the principles and measures of this Society ; 
and that it be recommended to the friends of the colored people 
throughojutthe country, to take immediate measures to form associations 
auxiliary to this Society. 

Adjourned to meet to-morrow, at 10 o'clock, A. M. 
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Th»'Riday, Jakuaut 15, 1835. 
Tho Society mot, agreeably to adjournment. 
On motion of Rov. Leonard Bacon, 

Resolved, That tho Executive Committee bo instructed to investigate 
as minutely as possible, 

1. The pbydicol, intellectual, and moral condition of the People of 
Color in tho non-slave-holding states : 

3. The social and civil privileges, and the means of intellectual and 
religiouH instruction, enjoyed by the People of Color in tho (slave-holding 
states : 

3. The means of instruction and improvement enjoyed by the slave 
population. 

On motion of E. A. Andrews, Esq., 

Resolved, That the civilization of the inhabitants of Africa, and the 
improvement of their condition, bo referred to the Executive Committee, 
as an important department of the field of benevolent efiort, included in 
the design of this Union. 

On motion of Rev. President Whbelek, 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be requested to inform them- 
selves of the relations which the slaves sustain to the laws, in the several 
states and territories in which they dwell ; to learn to what extent, and 
in what particular^ they are under the protection of law ; and, as far as 
may be, the influence of their various legal canditiona on the mort:! and 
intellectual character of the slaves. 

On motion of WiZiLiaqi Blanchard, 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be requested to inquire into 
the condition of tho Colored Race, in those places where Slavery has 
ceased to exist. 

On motion of Rer. N. Adams, 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be requested to insert in their 
exposition of the principles of this Society, a statement of the feelings of 
interest and sympathy felt by ns in regard to olnve-holders, who are 
anxious to be freed from the burden of Slavciy. 

On motion of Solomon Stoddard, Jr. Esq., 

Resolved, That the Executive Commiiice be authorized to call meet- 
tings of this Society, whenever they may think it expedient. 



i'OHM OP CONSTITUTION FOR AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 

AiiTicr,K 1. This Society phnll bo called Auxiliary of the Ameri- 
can Union for iho Relief and Improvement of the Colored Rnce. 

Art. II. Tlie object ohall bo, to aid the American Union in itsofforteto 
promote, in till Buitablo ways, the intellectuol and moral elevation of tho 
Colored Rttco; nnd by diBsominnting information, and exerting a kind 
moral influcnco, to convince all American citizens, that tho eyetern of 
Slavery in thio country is wrong, ond ought to bo universally abandoned. 

Art. III. Any indivi-'vial may become a member, by signing tho Con- 
stitution, and by yuying . 

Art. IV. All moneys obtained by subscription or otherwise, shall be 
appropriutcu under the direction of the ofliccra of the Society, for tho 
general purposes mentioned in Article second.- 

Art. V. The officers of the Society shall bo a President, Vice Presi- 
dent, Secretary and Treosurer, who dhall perform the duties incident to 
such offices respectively, and shall constitute a Board of Managers to 
transact the business of the Society. 

Art. VI. The Annual Meeting of the Society shall be held ; at 

which time the officers shall be elected, who shall continue in office until 
a new election. 

Art. VII. The officers of the Society may call a meeting at such 
other times, ae they may think proper. 

Art. VIII. This Constitution may be altered at any Annual Meeting, 
by a vote of two thirds of the members present. 
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OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN UNION. 



PllESlDKHT. 

Hon. WILLIAM REED. 

VicK Prebidents. 

Hon. STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER, 

Rt. Ret. ALEXANDER V. GRISWOLD, D. D. 

Hon. ROGER M. SHERMAN, 

Rev. NATHAN LORD, D. D. 

Hon. THEODORE FRELINGHUYSEN, 

Ret. JOHN WHEELER, D. D. 

Rev. FRANCIS WAYLAND, D. D. 

Rev. ELIJAH HEDDING, D. D. 

Hon. SIDNEY WILLARD, 

WILLIAM LADD, Esq. 

GERRIT SMITH, Esq. 

BENJAMIN SILLIMAN, LL. D. 

Rev. JACOB ABBOTT, Recording Secri,.art. 

— , Corresponding Secretary. 

JAMES HAUGHTON, Treasurer. 

Executive Committee. 
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